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NECROLOGY. 



JACOB DOLSON COX, 

of Obeblin, Ohio. 

Jacob Dolson Cox was born at Montreal, Ontario, October 
27th, 1828. His father, a resident of New York City, and an 
architect by profession, was then living in Montreal where he 
was engaged in supervising the construction of the roof, etc., 
of Notre Dame Cathedral which he had designed, and upon 
the completion of which he returned to his home in New 
York City, where the boyhood years of the subject of this 
memoir were passed. In 1846 Jacob Dolson Cox entered 
Oberlin College at Oberlin, Ohio, from which institution he 
graduated in 1851, receiving the degree of Master of Arts. 
In 1877 the degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him 
by Yale College. He married Mrs. Helen Finney Cochran, 
widow of Prof. William Cochran and daughter of president 
Finney of Oberlin College, and in September, 1851, he accepted 
the position of superintendent of schools in Warren, Ohio, 
which position he held until 1854, and in the meantime stud- 
ied law and was admitted to the bar. In 1859 he was elected 
to the senate of Ohio, in which he served during the years 
1860 and 1861. Upon the breaking out of the civil war and 
almost immediately after the firing upon Fort Sumter, he 
was appointed by Gov. Dennison, Brigadier General of Vol- 
unteers and was placed in charge of Camp Dennison, near 
Cincinnati, which was the great receiving and distributing 
camp for volunteers, and while in command of the camp he 
displayed great efficiency in the organization of the troops 
and in all the duties connected with the responsible position 
which he held. In July, 1861, he was assigned to service in the 
field, drove Wise out of the Kanawha Valley, West Virginia, 
and took a prominent part in the battles of South Mountain 
and Antietam, in which he commanded the 9th army corps. 
In the Atlanta and Franklin and Nashville campaigns Gen. 
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Cox commanded the 23d army corps, and in 1864 he was 
commissioned Major General of volunteers. 

In 1865 Gen. Cox was elected governor of Ohio, in which 
office he served during the years 1866 and 1867, and at the ex- 
piration of his term moved to Cincinnati and resumed the 
practice of law. In March, 1869, Gov. Cox was appointed Sec- 
retary of the Interior by Pros. Grant, and filled this position 
with distinguished credit until November, 1870, when he re- 
signed, and returning to his home in Cincinnati, Ohio, again 
resumed the practice of law. 

Soon after assuming his portfolio in Pres. Grant's cabinet, 
Gov. Cox was confronted with the practice then prevailing, of 
levying assessments upon the department officials and clerks 
for political purposes. To this Gov. Cox was inflexibly op- 
posed, and was supported in his opposition by Pres. Grant, 
who assured him that the practice should no longer be en- 
forced in the Interior Department. In September, 1870, how- 
ever, during his temporary absence from the capitol, certain 
prominent politicians collected assessments from certain em- 
ployes in the Interior Department, greatly against the will of 
the employes. Upon learning of this, Sec. Cox became highly 
incensed and resigned his portfolio, taking the ground that if 
his views could not prevail in the conduct of the Interior De- 
partment he would have nothing to do with it. His resigna- 
tion was reluctantly accepted by Pres. Grant, who personally 
sympathized with the views of Gov. Cox, but seemed to have 
been unable to control the clique of eminent politicians, who, 
themselves holding high offices under the government, were 
fully in accord with the system of political assessments. 

In 1873 Gov. Cox was appointed president of the Toledo and 
Wabash Railroad Co. and removed to Toledo, Ohio. He re- 
mained as president and receiver of this R. R. until 1878. In 
1876 he was elected to congress from the Toledo District, and 
served as Congressman until March, 1879. Upon the expira- 
tion of his congressional term Gov. Cox retired from politics 
and thereafter declined to take any active part therein. In 
1878 he removed to Cincinnati, soon after becoming Dean of 
the Cincinnati Law School, which position he held until 1897, 
when he resigned his position, retired from active business 
and removed to Oberlin, Ohio, where he resided until his 
death, which occurred at Magnolia, Mass., on August 4th, 
1900. 
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He was president of the University of Cincinnati from 1885 
to 1889. 

It was about the time of his removal to Toledo that Gov. 
Cox became interested in microscopy, which, as many other 
eminent microseopists have done, he first adopted as a recrea- 
tion. His first microscopical studies were upon fresh water 
forms, particularly in the class rotatoria; but as might natur- 
ally be expected he speedily became interested in the study 
of the diatomaceae, to which his chief attention from that time 
forward was given. In his microscopical studies Gov. Cox 
displayed that painstaking thoroughness and striking power 
of logical analysis which he displayed in all his works in every 
walk of life. Almost at the beginning of his work with the 
microscope Gov. Cox adopted a system of keeping notes of his 
work and observations, which eventually grew to remarkable 
proportions. Among his belongings which he left at his de- 
cease, were some twenty or more note books completely writ- 
ten and filled with the records of observations, drawings and 
notes of his conclusions and deductions, all carefully dated 
and neatly written out, which work alone would seem to have 
been sufficient to absorb all the leisure time that one man 
would be able to devote to such work. In addition to this, 
however, he had made an almost complete card catalogue of 
the diatomaceae comprising the nomenclature and synonymy 
of each species, references to leading works in which it is fig- 
ured and described, and Maltwood finder references to speci- 
mens of that particular form in slides among his own collec- 
tion, which numbered some thousands of slides. In addition 
to contributing articles at intervals to the microscopical jour- 
nals, Gov. Cox contributed several important papers to the 
Proceedings of this Society. In 1874 Gov. Cox took up the 
subject of photo-micrography, and in 1875 began making the 
series of photo-micrographs of diatomaceae so well known to 
many members of the society. Of this series of photo-micro- 
graphs, several hundred in number, Gov. Cox kept the same 
careful record as of all his other work with the microscope. 
His note books show the date when each negative was made, 
will full particulars concerning the object, illumination, ap- 
paratus employed, photo-micrographic technique, etc. Prints 
from this carefully numbered series of negatives were distrib- 
uted by him to all the leading authorities on the diatomaceae. 
As a result of this work Gov. Cox received at the Antwerp ex- 
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position in 1891 the gold medal awarded for the greatest ex- 
cellence in micrography. 

In 1881 Gov. Oox was elected a fellow of the Royal Micro- 
scopical Society, and in August, 1882, was elected a member of 
this society at the Elmira meeting. At the Chicago meeting 
in 1883 he was present and contributed a brief paper descrip- 
tive of the modification devised by him of the Wales Micro- 
scope stand, which modification became known as the "Con- 
centric" stand. At this meeting he was nominated and elected 
president of the society for the next meeting, which was held 
at Rochester in 1884. His presidential address at the Roch- 
ester meeting embraced a masterly discussion of the Tolles- 
Weriham controversy over the angular aperture of objectives 
used with balsam mounts. No one who had followed that 
lengthy and acrimonious dispute can fail to admire the clear, 
logical and exhaustive, yet brief, analysis of the arguments 
pro and con and the very numerous errors so strenuously 
maintained by the opponents of the "extra" balsam angle dur- 
ing the years when that unfortunate controversy dragged its 
slow length along through the literature of microscopy. At 
the same meeting Gov. Cox read an interesting paper on photo- 
micrography with high powers, which displayed not only a 
thorough acquaintance with the subject and great experience 
in the work, but served as a text around which animated dis- 
cussion was waged for the next two or three meetings, the 
views maintained and the practice advocated by Gov. Cox in 
that paper being finally vindicated by demonstrations afforded 
by the work of several other well known and active members 
of the society. At the Cleveland meeting in 1885 Gov. Cox 
read a second paper on the subject of photo-micrography with 
high powers. At the Chautauqua meeting in 1886 Gov. Cox, 
in collaboration with Mr. W. H. Walmsley, conducted a prac- 
tical exhibition of photo-micrographic work which was of 
great value in familiarizing many interested members of the 
society with the technique and manipulation essential in that 
class of work, which at that time was rapidly growing in favor. 
At the Washington meeting in 1892 Gov. Cox was a second 
time elected president of the society, and presided at the Mad- 
ison meeting in 1893. In the intervening years he contributed 
to the society other valuable papers, one of the most painstak- 
ing being his paper read at the Detroit meeting in 1890 on the 
classification of the diatoms. After 1895 he practically ceased 
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work with the microscope, fearing its effect upon his eyes, but 
his interest in microscopy and the study of natural history by 
the aid of the microscope continued unabated during his life. 

His accumulation of careful and minutely detailed records, 
not only served as valuable helps to Gov. Cox in his work, 
but afforded the means by which the path he followed and 
the steps he took in his investigations can be accurately fol- 
lowed and fully understood by one who now reads the same. 

During the last few years of his life Gov. Cox in company 
with his son, J. D. Cox, Jr., of Cleveland, spent several weeks 
each summer in yachting upon the New England coast, some- 
times accompanied by other relatives and friends. During 
these periods Gov. Cox kept a careful log of their daily wander- 
ings, noting the barometer reading, course of winds, distances 
sailed, points visited, etc., with all the careful attention to de- 
tail which characterizes the most experienced ship master. 

His wide experience as an officer combined with his habits 
of exhaustive research and his power of keen analysis fitted 
him especially for the work of a military critic and historian, 
in which Gov. Cox attained a high repute. His reviews of 
military works in "The Nation" alone would fill several vol- 
umes and are marked by charity, lucidity and original contri- 
butions to history and the science of war. He wrote the arti- 
cles "Atlanta" and "The March to the Sea," "Franklin and 
Nashville" for the "Scribner Campaign Series" in 1881 and 
1882; several articles for "Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War" published in 1884-1888; "The Battle of Franklin," of 
which magnum pars fuit, in 1897; and "Military Reminiscences 
of the Civil War" in 1900. He also prepared an admirable 
analysis and exceedingly clear exposition of the facts in the 
Fitz John Porter Case, which he published in 1882, during the 
time when persistent efforts were being made in congress for 
the rehabilitation of General Porter. 

In the outset of his studies at Oberlin College Gov. Cox had 
intended to enter the ministry, and he pursued his theological 
studies for some time. Eventually, however, he seemed to 
doubt, probably without sufficient reason, his fitness for the 
ministry and gave up the idea of a clerical career. It is likely, 
however, that his theological studies accentuated and intensi- 
fied the natural broad Christianity of his character, which dur- 
ing all of his varied and illustrious career was one of the 
potent features of attraction which so deeply endeared him 
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to all who became well acquainted with him. His personality 
was attractive and none who met him can fail to remember 
his tall and striking appearance, his rich sonorous voice, and 
the peculiarly frank and friendly expression of his face. 

C. M. Vorce. 



MOSES CLARK WHITE, A. M., M. D., 

of New Haven, Conn. 

By the death of Professor Moses Clark White, M. D., which 
occurred October 24, 1901, the American Microscopical Society 
lost one of its oldest and most enthusiastic members. 

Dr. White was born in Paris, N. Y., July 24, 1819, and was 
accordingly over eighty-one years old at the time of his death. 
His preliminary education was obtained at Cazenovia Sem- 
inary, Cazenovia, New York, after which he entered Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Conn., in February, 1842, and grad- 
uated third in rank in the class of 1845. The following two 
years he spent in New Haven, Conn., in theological and med- 
ical studies at Yale University, meanwhile preaching in New 
Haven and adjoining towns. 

Having been ordained an elder in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and soon after this appointed as a missionary to China, 
he sailed together with his wife from Boston on April 15, 1847, 
going to Foo-Chow, and the years from 1847 to 1853 were spent 
in medical missionary work in that country. His experiences 
in those early days of Chinese missionary work were most 
varied and unusual, combining a large dispensary service with 
a private practice that covered a wide territory. During this 
time, he also published a translation of the gospel of Matthew 
in the colloquial language of Foo-Chow, which is said to have 
been the first book ever published in that dialect. After seven 
months' residence in China Mrs. White died, and Dr. White's 
own health finally became so impaired that he was compelled 
to leave there in 1853, and he returned to New Haven. Soon 
after his return, he published "An Introduction to the Study 
of the Colloquial Language of Foo-Chow." In 1851, before his 
return from China, he was again married, his wife being Mary 
Seely, of South Onondaga, N. Y. 

Upon his return to this country he again took up his med- 
ical studies at Yale and graduated in medicine in 1854, then 



